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NORTH CENTRAL LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


Report compiled by Mrs. Jean Christmas, St. Paul Public Library 


Attendance at the North Centra] Library 
Conference, which met in St. Paul October 
14 to 17, exceeded all expectations. It 
was thought that not more than 500 would 
attend, but the total registration was 
750. The State Library Associations par- 
ticipating in the conference were those of 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Minnesota. 

Although other regional conferences 
have been held in this section, this was the 
first to include all these states. So suc- 
cessful was the meeting that before it 
ended, the presidents of the six associa- 
tions had agreed to form a permanent 
council to cooperate in various ways and 
plan future conferences. 

The program, which was in charge of a 
committee formed of the presidents of the 
state library associations with Clara F. 
Baldwin, director of the Minnesota Li- 
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brary Division, as chairman, was studded 
with notables. Among those from outside 
the conference territory were Dr. Everett 
Dean Martin of Cooper’s Union Forum, 
New York City, J. C. M. Hanson of the 
University of Chicago Library School, 
Anne Carroll Moore of the New York 
Public Library, and Amy Heminway Jones 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. Mrs. Margaret Culkin 
Banning of Duluth and Prof. J. H. Kolb of 
the University of Wisconsin were other at- 
tractions. 

Among publishers’ representatives were 
Louise Seaman of the Macmillan Company, 
who appeared on the program of the 
Children’s Librarians’ section, and Thomas 
J. McLaughlin of the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, who brought the Bookmobile from 
the West Coast to be present at the con- 
ference. 











The exhibit space at the Hotel Lowry, 
headquarters of the conference, was com- 
pletely filled with exhibits from publishers, 
library supply houses and local bookstores. 
Publicity exhibits were also sent by the 
American Library Association and the 
publicity committee of the Iowa Library 
Association. 

The commercial exhibits, with the large 
registration, assured the conference at the 
outset of being a financial as well as a 
professional success, and $150 which re- 
mained after expenses were paid was voted 
as a donation to the A. L. A. Endowment 
Fund. 

Social affairs generally centered about 
the Hotel Lowry, although on the opening 
night of the conference, the librarians 
were guests at a reception given by the 
St. Paul Public Library. In compliment 
to the conferencé, the library opened its 
annual children’s book exhibit earlier than 
usual, and the visitors were received in 
the exhibit room. Simultaneously, the 
James J. Hill Reference Library, which 
occupies a wing of the St. Paul Library, 
held open house. 

The only social meetings on Wednesday 
were the Teachers College Librarians’ 
luncheon, the International Mind Alcove 
Librarians luncheon arranged in honor of 
Amy Heminway Jones, and the dinner for 
school librarians. 

Thursday, however, abounded in lun- 
cheons, which included the Catalogers, the 
Hospital Librarians, the Children’s Li- 
brarians, the County Librarians and the 
Trustees. 

In the evening came the banquet in the 
Grand Ball Room of the Hotel Lowry. 
Tables were arranged for alumni of the 
various library schools, with a hostess at 
each table. 

Friday, the final day, opened with the 
state association breakfasts. Following 
that, the county librarians were enter- 
tained with a drive to visit the library 
stations of Ramsey and Hennepin counties. 
Despite a blustery day of bitter wind and 
show, about 35 made the all-day trip, 
stopping for lunch at the University of 
Minnesota. Sight-seeing trips through the 

Twin Cities for the other members of the 
conference were arranged by the Twin 
City Library Club for Friday afternoon. 
In the evening a number of the visitors 
finished the social activities of the week 
by attending the Minneapolis Symphony 
concert at the University. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
9:30 A.M. Wednesday, October 15 


The large attendance at the conference 
was very evident at the first general ses- 
sion Wednesday morning, for the Grand 
Ball Room of the Hotel Lowry was crow4ad- 
ed. 
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Edna G. Moore, president of the Minne- 
sota Library Association, who presided 
introduced as the first speaker, Mrs, Mar. 
garet Culkin Banning. Mrs. Banning, ip 
discussing the subject of the session 
“Book Evaluation,” made a gallant and 
thoughtfully prepared plea for greater 
toleration towards fiction, which  ghe 
thinks often underrated by librarians. 
She stated her belief that the novel jg 
the greatest and most important literary 
form. “I am affronted a good deal of the 
time,” she said,”’ by the attitude of many 
educated people towards it. They are 
often lenient and tolerant and mildly 
superior. It is not safe to be dogmatic 
about anything that feeds the human im- 
agination. Nor is any piece of writing that 
honestly attempts to interpret life basically 
unimportant.” 


Mrs. Banning also is of the opinion that 
all great literature is the result of ex- 
periments by many writers. The librarian 
can encourage the production of works of 
genius by dealing justly and understand- 
ingly with the experiments that precede 
them, and by recommending them to 
readers can help build up a public for the 
work of a really supreme writer. 


Amy Heminway Jones came from New 
York to explain the workings and motives 
of the International Mind Alcoves of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, of which she is Division Assistant. 
Miss Jones explained how the idea of send- 
ing free books to libraries to promote 
friendly understanding of foreign nations 
originated and is carried out. Except for 
state library commission libraries, the Al- 
coves are placed in no cities of over 10,- 
000 population. Two hundred and eighty 
libraries are now recipients of the books. 
Each library is sent twelve books a year, 
part of them juvenile, not ordinary travel 
books but books at once truthfully and 


entertainingly describing the life of the. 


people. Miss Jones mentioned it as mar- 
ticularly appropriate that Andrew Carne- 
gie’s name should be linked with libraries 
and books, because of his great interest in 
reading. In the Carnegie Memorial col- 
lection preserved in his house at Dun- 
fermline, Scotland, may be seen Mr. 
Carnegie’s first twelve books, which were 
given him when he was a boy in Pitts- 
burgh and were cherished all the years of 
his life. 


The program closed with reviews of the 
most important books of the year. Mary 
K. Reely, Wisconsin Library Commission, 
gave a list which ranged from the stock 
market to the best of recent fiction. 
Mentioned as particularly important were 
H. Dubreuil’s ‘‘Robots or Men?,” Stuart 
Chase’s ‘‘Prosperity, Fact or Myth,’’ R. 
Brenner’s ‘‘Ten Modern Poets,” and R. 
Borsodi’s “‘This Ugly Civilization.’’ 

Helen Baird of the Minneapolis Public 
Library evaluated the new books of his- 
tory, biography and travel. Among others, 
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she spoke of ‘“‘The Builders of the Bay 
Colony’ by S. E. Morrison as the most 
important history of the year, while ‘‘The 
Frontier Mother’ by O. P. White and 
“Roosevelt” by Owen Wister were named 
as especially interesting biographies. 

Scientific and technical books were 
priefly reviewed by Helen Rugg of the Hill 
Reference Library, St. Paul. Among 
those, useful ones for any library would 
be “The Universe around Us’’ by J. H. 
Jeans, ““Automotor Mechanic’s Handbook” 
by C. T. Schaefer and ‘Television, Today 
and Tomorrow’”’ by S. A. Moseley. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
4 P.M. Wednesday, October 15 


“Charging Books in a Machine Age’’ was 
the subject of the second general session, 
which was of particular interest because 
many of the conference members had not 
before seen a demonstration of the charg- 
ing machines. 

Forrest B. Spaulding of Des Moines, who 
presided, remarked upon the fact that, 
despite modern progress, libraries are still 
generally using the same methods intro- 
duced by Mr. Dewey in 1876. Charging 
machines are one of the first innovations. 
He called upon J. I. Lehman of the Library 
Efficiency Corporation of New York to 
demonstrate the Dickman Machine and the 
Toledo method of its use. 

The machine was first produced, Mr. 
Lehman said, in response to a request from 
the United States Bureau of Efficiency, for 
use in the public library of Washington, 
D. C. By tests it has proved that it cuts 
the time of charging a book to eight 
seconds. Other advantages claimed for it 
are thet it furnishes a receipt and _ pro- 
tects the borrower, thus improving rela- 
tions with the patron. 

The Gaylord Electric Automatic Ma- 
chine, which is to be on the market Janu- 
ary 1, was described by H. A. Wensley of 
Gaylord Bros. Although operating upon 
the same principle as the Dickman ma- 
chine, the Gaylord is electrically run while 
the Dickman is hand operated. 

A moving picture was shown by Ada J. 
McCarthy, representing the Demco Library 
Supplies, as part of her explanation of the 
Detroit Self-charging system. By this 
system, which is said to save one-third of 
the time of charging, the borrower writes 
his number himself on the book cards and 
presents them to the attendant with his 
identification card. The attendant verifies 
the number and places in the book pocket 
a slip bearing the date due or the date 
taken. One advantage over the charging 
machines is that no money need be spent 
in installing this system. 

Experiences in using the Detroit system 
were then related by Lilly M. E. Borresen 
of La Crosse, Alma Penrose of St. Cloud, 
Minn., and Frances Hannum of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Miss Borresen stated that the 
system had been tried out in La Crosse 
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primarily as a means of reducing thefts. 
In this and in other ways, the experiment 
had proved satisfactory. Her library had 
made one variation in the Detroit method. 
Although no cards are stamped at the time 
the books are charged, they are all dated 
by the desk assistant before going off duty. 
Miss Hannum reported the following im- 
provements since the system was installed: 

Snags: none in four months. Overdues: 
reduced at least half, Identification card 
no problem—already used, Few fines un- 
paid. 

Mr. Spaulding called upon any one to 
make a plea for the old system. Since no 
one responded, he made the plea himself. 
He does not like the machines and ob- 
jects to the idea of ‘‘training the public.” 
It is not fair, he said, to make the public 
conform to the routine of the library 
rather than to make the library conform 
to the needs of the community. He feared 
that the whole system of mechanical 
charging may injure the present existing 
friendly relations between the library at- 
tendant and the library patron, “and the 
closer they can get, the better will be the 
suecess of the library.” 


> 





THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
8:30 P. M. Wednesday, October 15 


Adult education was represented on the 
program by the Wednesday evening ad- 
dress of Dr. Everett Dean Martin of The 
People’s Institute of New York City. The 
meeting was held in the Grand Ball Room 
of the Hotel Lowry, with S. J. Carter, 
president of the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation, presiding. 

“What Is an Eduerted Person?’ Dr. 
Martin challenged his audience, and 
answered it by tracing the philosophy of 
education through the ages and showing 
the necessity for some objective in Am- 
erican education other than mere pre- 
paration for filling the purse. 

The educated man is one who has a set 
of values, who is not stubbornly opiniona- 
ted, who has the will to doubt as well as 
to believe, and whose philosophy is 
strictly non-utilitarian. 

“Education,” he said, ‘‘is philosophy at 
work, and he who has not achieved a 
philosophy of life is not educated.” 

The nineteenth century’s attempt to 
bring about a Utopia by allowing the rank 
and file to share with the aristocratic few 
the benefits of an educational system has 
resulted in our present disappointing situa- 
tion. We have increased in skill and 
mechanical knowledge but have no heads 
to direct it. We are like a fast train 
speeding through the night without a 
headlight on the engine. Mass education 
has been dragged down to the level of the 
“lowest cranial altitude.’”’ Propagandists 
rule our thinking. “The propagandist is 
interested in what people think; the true 
educator in how they think.” 











As for adult education, two things make 
it difficult: first, the shift in American life 
and history from eirhteenth century ra- 
tionalism to nineteenth century emotional- 
ism. (The nineteenth century tried to 
substitute emotionalism for intellectual- 
ism. Right feeling was supposed to be all 
the guide needed.) Second, utilitarianism. 
We have commercialized our education to 
put more pay in our envelopes. As labor 
debases the body, trade debases the mind. 

Our hope lies in getting wisdom. ‘‘The 
good man, the wise man, the free man are 
one.”’ ca ed i 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
11 A.M. Friday, October 17 


At the final session, following the meet- 
ings of the state associations, Gilbert H. 
Doane, President, Nebraska Library As- 
sociation, presided. Professor Herbert 
Heaton, Department of History, University 
of Minnesota gave an interesting talk on 
his experiences in research work, en- 
titled, ‘‘Sorry We Haven’t Got It.’”’ He re- 
lated in a humorous way various incidents 
in pursuit of source material, such as, ac- 
count books, correspondence and personal 
records concerning various industries. He 
asked librarians to interest themselves in 
collecting and preserving local manu- 
scripts, books and letters of early bankers, 
farmers, merchants, doctors and house- 
wives so that a real history of each com- 
munity may be kept. 

“This collection of early documents by 
local libraries has already successfully 
been accomplished in Ontario and there is 
no reason why it can’t be done in other 
states,’”’ he said. ‘‘As an encouragement, 
many libraries are promising to keep the 
personal letter and accounts a secret for 
50 years when those who have them are 
reluctant to have their private business 
matters made public. The State Historical 
Society will give this promise for any 
letters and books it receives when such a 
condition is asked,’’ he said. 

The story of the A. L. A. Endowment 
Fund was presented by Gratia A. Country- 
man, Librarian, Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary. She traced the history of the en- 
dowment fund, as it had grown from the 
first gift of $100,000 from Andrew Carne- 
gie in 1902, and enumerated the grants 
for special purposes received more recent- 
ly. 
She also spoke of the many new activi- 
ties which the growth of the profession has 
made necessary. The regular income for 
the activities of a great educational or- 
ganization such as the A. L. A. is estimated 
at $150,000. That means a $3,000,000 
endowment fund. $1,000,000 we already 


have, another $1,000,000 is in sight, if we 
ourselves raise another million. 

The provision for capitalization of gifts 
was explained, and it was reported that 
more than half a million had already been 
raised. A plea was made for more sustain- 
ing memberships at $100 a year. 
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With the endowment fund completed, 
the A. L, A. can proceed to function along 
all the lines of service which are essentia] 
ood a great professional organization to 
give. 

The chairman then called upon Migs 
Baldwin as chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee to give a report of the conference, 

Miss Baldwin reported that the total re- 
gistration was 750, from the following 
states: 

Iowa, 110; Minnesota, 404; Nebraska, 
27; North Dakota, 19; South Dakota, 41; 
Wisconsin, 116; Illinois, 16; Michigan, 2; 
New York, 11; and one each from GCali- 
fornia, Indiana, Massachusetts and Mis- 
souri. 

The financial report (final revision by 
treasurer) was as follows: 


Receipts 
Se ne $860.00 
Registration fees __________ 695.50 
Total 1555.50 
Expenditures 
OS ae eae emer eee $727.34 
NR ia Sh es 342.00 
Meene TAWIS 3S 40.80 
Printing Tickets & Badges __ 142.00 
BENERONNNIN so cece 85.70 
OMNIS. CNG.. ei es 13.25 
Reporting Conference ____~~ 55.75 
Total $1406.84 
Balance on hand_-_-~~......__- $148.66 


Miss Baldwin moved that any balance 
remaining after all bills were paid be 
turned over to the A. L. A. for the endow- 
ment fund, 

The motion was carried. 

The following report of the Resolutions 
Committee as presented by Adelaide C. 
Rood, Chairman, was adopted. 

1. We wish to express our appreciation to 
Miss Baldwin and her committee for 
the interesting and inspiring program. 

2. To thank J. S. Turner, secretary of the 
St. Paul Association of Commerce, for 
his skillful direction of the mechanics 
of the convention. 

3. To thank the St. Paul Public Library, 
St. Catherine’s College, the Twin City 
Library Club and the members of the 
local committees for their gracious 
hospitality and helpful service. 

4. To thank the Demco Library Supplies, 
Madison, Wisconsin for printing the 
programs, 

5. To thank the Press of the Twin Cities 
for the generous publicity given this 
convention. 

6. To thank the exhibitors for the ex- 
cellent displays. 

7. To thank individuals who have kiudly 
furnished cars for the drives. 

8. To thank the Lowry and St. Paul Ho‘els 
for their contribution to the comfort 
and convenience of the Conference. 
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Abigail Lyon—South Dakota 

Cora Poor Millard—lIowa 

Aileen E. MacGeorge—Wisconsin 

Nellie Jane Compton—Nebraska 
Katherine McSherry—North Dakota 
Adelaide C. Rood—Minnesota, Chairman 


Forrest B. Spaulding, librarian of the 
Des Moines, Iowa Public Library expressed 


his approval of the plan of regional meet- 
ings, which make possible a stronger pro- 
gram at less expense to each state, and 
moved that a permanent organization be 
effected, composed of the presidents of the 
six state associations, to consider the pos- 
sibility of other joint meetings in the 
future, and to cooperate in arranging 
dates of meetings and securing speakers. 
The meeting adjourned. 





ROUND TABLES AND SPECIAL GROUPS 
Catalogers Round Table 
2 F.M. Thursday, October 16 


The auditorium of the Wilder Building 
was well filled for the Catalogers’ round 
table. Eliza Lamb of the University of 
Wisconsin Library presided. 

The chairman first called upon Amy C. 
Moon of the St. Paul Library. who urged 
the establishment of groups of catalogers 
for discussion of cataloging and classifica- 
tion methods. The first of such meetings, 
Miss Moon said, was held in St. Paul in 
1925. 

“The Cataloger—Mechanistic or Intellec- 
tual?” was the subject of Ralph M. Dun- 
bar, assistant librarian at the State College 
Library, Ames, Iowa. Mr. Dunbar’s 
specifications for the ideal library cata- 
loger nearly all inclined towards the in- 
tellectual and human. “A cataloger must 
have mental curiosity to see that the cata- 
log meets the demands of the library and 
the public. A cataloger’s mind must be 
like concentric circles spreading out to- 
wards limits which are _ infinite.” Mr. 
Dunbar advocated a system of interneship 
for catalogers, so that they might visit 
other libraries and observe methods. 

Prof. J. C. M. Hanson of Chicago, former 
chief cataloger of the Library of Congress 
and head of the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School, spoke on “Ten- 
dencies in Catalogs and Classifications.” 
He began by saying he was afraid Miss 
Lamb was going to introduce him as “the 
father of the Library of Congress card.” 
Selective cataloging, arrangement in the 
dictionary catalog, classification and train- 
ing were the four points dwelt upon by 
Mr. Hanson. He urged caution in using 
the short cuts to cataloging, since material 
might be lost to sight unless proper sub- 
ject headings were used. “It is well to 
bear in mind,” he said, “that it costs three 
times as much to reorganize a catalog.” 

Cataloging in a small library, with its 
thousand interruptions, is done under 


severe handicaps, according to Dorothea 
Heins of the Alexander Mitchell library of 
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Aberdeen, S. D. In order to lighten the 
work, she puts the fullest information 
possible on order cards, even indicating - 
subject headings; uses Library of Congress 
cards when possible; does not analyze 
books which have been done by some in- 
dex service; and tries to have her catalog- 
ing tools conveniently located in one spot. 

Cataloging problems in the college li- 
brary are perhaps less strenuous. At least 
Harriet A. Pearson of the State Agricul- 
tural College, Fargo, N. D., who spoke on 
that subject, thinks of catalogers as a 
whole as ‘‘a contented lot.’”’ She spoke en- 
thusiastically of her “Information File,”’ 
which consists of material clipped from 
duplicate papers, with contents analyzed 
and notations in the catalog. 

Helen K. Starr, librarian of the James 
J. Hill Reference Library, was called upon 
to describe the treatment of maps in her 
library. She stated that the Newark map 
platform plan was used. The maps are 
hung from a movable rack in the ceiling, 
and are stitched on window shades with 
cords attached as pulls. The pulls are 
labeled, and each map is fully cataloged. 
Individual maps in volumes are also cata- 
loged as far as possible. 

Gertrude E. Robson, 
Secretary. 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS’ SECTION 
Thursday, October 16 


The morning session of the Children’s 
Section opened auspiciously with a delight- 
ful and thought-provoking paper by Letha 
Davidson of Ames, Iowa entitled ‘‘Laying 
the Foundation Stones.” During her talk, 
Miss Davidson emphasized on the one hand 
the absolute necessity of a love of litera- 
ture plus a first hand knowledge of a 
wide range of children’s books and on the 
other the importance of a consuming in- 
terest in all children and their needs. Add 
to this personal and professional equip- 
ment, a discerning eye as to what are 
essentials and what are ‘‘extras.” If 
foundations are to be established which 
will weather the gale for on-coming gener- 
ations one must first build up adequate 
corner-stones in those who are to direct 
the work. Miss Davidson’s stimulating 
paper was followed by a talk on ‘‘Scandi- 
navian Children’s Books in Translation”’ 
by Alice Brunat of the Minneapolis Public 
Library. In addition to giving running 
comments on books which even the small- 
est library might do well to include in 
their collections, Miss Brunat gave some 
intimate glimpses of this interesting group 
of authors and illustrators which indicated 
what a rich literary and art heritage many 
of them have brought to the writing and 
illustrating of their books for children. 
Miss Brunat also called attention to the 
list of distinguished children’s books of 
twelve foreign countries published by the 
A. L. A. This list is available for fifteen 
cents, 

















Isabel McLaughlin, Children’s Librarian 
of Sumner Branch in Minneapolis, then 
discussed the “Outstanding New Books for 
Boys and Girls’ which had come into 
print January to September 1, 1930. 250 
copies of her annotated list, made as a 
result of the examination of some 400 
books out of which she selected 82 titles 
for inclusion, were available for distribu- 
tion at the meeting. An additional 100 
copies were struck off later to supply the 
demand. Beoks discussed by Miss Me- 
Laughlin were available for examination 
at the Children’s Book Fuir held at the 
St. Paul Public Library, and since advance 
copies of the list had been sent to ex- 
hibitors and the local bookstores, they 
were also displayed at the Lowry Hotel 
by the publishers. 


The last talk of the morning session 
was given by Flora E. Hottes of Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. Miss Hottes in running com- 
ments discussed ‘‘The Recent Bibliogra- 
phies and Articles on Book Selection and 
Administrative Problems in Children’s 
Work.’”’ Miss Hottes’ talk was also supple- 
mented with a mimeographed bibliography. 


A Children’s Librarians’ Luncheon, at- 
tended by 300 guests in the Junior Ball 
Room at the Hotel Lowry, was enlivened 
by a gay little puppet play based on Dr. 
Dolittle’s Circus Adventures, but brought 
up to date by Virginia Upson and her 
troupe of marionettes in a very convincing 
manner. Under the direction of Dr. Do- 
little himself, Toby Tyler and Mr. Stubbs, 
Pinocchio, Will James and Smoky, Mother 
Goose Children, Circus hawkers, Hitty, 
and sundry other notables in attendance 
were given ‘‘the once over’’ by Noah and 
his spouse in order to determine who 
should continue to be admitted to the 
select group of 1931 survivors. Miss Up- 
son made and manipulated her own pup- 
pets. The gay back drops were designed by 
Mary Ford of the St. Paul Children’s Room 
who is also responsible for the color 
scheme and general decoration of the 
Children’s Book Fair in the Art Exhibition 
Room at the St. Paul Publie Library. 
Afternoon Session 

In spite of the noise which amounted to 
a modern industrial Bedlam due to con- 
struction work going on next door, the 
afternoon session was held in the Junior 
Ball Room at the Hotel Lowry and was 
packed to capacity. 

Anna M. Dickson, teacher of English at 
Central High School, spoke on ‘“‘The De- 
velopment of Taste in Adolescents’’ em- 
phasizing in her talk the necessity of pro- 
viding an opportunity for contact with the 
best that world literature has to offer. 
She cited Homer, Shakespeare, and the 
Bible as examples of merit to use as yard- 
sticks of measurement for the development 
of literary taste. 

Following Miss Dickson, Louise Seaman, 
Head of Macmillan’s Children’s Book De- 


partment, discussed most engagingly the | 
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books which her department had publisheq 
under the following interesting categories: 
1—Distinguished paupers (Fairy shoe. 
maker—-White Cat——Prince Bontaun). 

2—-Factual books (How the derrick works 
—Picture books of Ships and Flying, ete. 
This type of books has been created to 
supply much needed material in this new 
age in which our children are living). 


3—-Travel books—Planned to serve as, 
supplement to the interest started by the 
foreign picture books. Nanette of the 
Wooden Shoes grew out of true sketches 
made in a Brittany convent—Mrs. Palmer’s 
Abdul of Egypt and Rusty Pete of U.S.A. 
were prepared by artists and authors out 
of first-hand knowledge and experience, 
4—Under “Happy Accidents’’—Miss Sea- 
man included Hitty, The Trumpeter of 
Krakow and The Fairy Circus. 


Miss Seaman brings to her work a fine 
appreciation of literary values and a 
knowledge of the strength and weaknesses 
existent in the juvenile book world. Added 
to this background, is a keen mental alert- 
ness and a generous supply of personal 
charm. One therefore ceases to wonder 
that her department has served for some 
six years as an example of efficiency and 
high standards of literary output which 
competitors are trying very hard to meas- 
ure up to, or outstrip. 

After Miss Seaman’s delightful resume 
of what she is trying to accomplish for 
children in the publishing world, Anne 
Carroll Moore, Supervisor of Library Work 
With Children and Editor of the Three 
Owls Page of the New York Herald- 
Tribune Books, came to the platform to 
share with her audience some of her de- 
lightful adventures as a literary critic. 
Miss Moore’s talk was reminiscent, inti- 
mate, and personal and after her account 
of a trip to Beatrix Potter’s cottage in 
Lancashire, her exchange of letters with 
Leslie Brooke, the bringing to light of the 
rejected manuscript of Hudson’s Little 
Boy Lost, one felt all through the audience 
that glow of appreciation which comes only 
when a speaker has been able to fire the 
imagination of one’s listeners with one’s 
own enthusiam for one’s pet hobby. 

As Miss Moore stepped from the plat- 
form, one felt not only that one had had 
a delightful opportunity for a gossipy chat 
with Miss Moore, but that during an all 
too brief span of time, one had popped in 
for tea with the Potters and an intimate 
glimpse of the Brookes and taken 4 
“Round About Turn” with the poem of 
Mr. Charles as well. At the close of the 
session, when an opportunity to meet Miss 
Moore and Miss Seaman was possible be 
fore delegates made ready for dinner, one 
heard murmurs on all sides to the effect— 
“This has been the nicest meeting of the 
whole Regional Conference and the best 
I’ve been to in years.’’ 

Eleanor Herrmann, 
Secretary. 
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COUNTY LIBRARIES 
9:30 A.M. Thursday, Cctober 16 


J. Sidney Johnson, president of the Iowa 
Library Association, presided at the meet- 
ing of the County Library section. He 
introduced Prof. J. H. Kolb, from the 
Rural Sociology Department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who gave a scholarly 
study of ‘‘Trends in Town-Country Rela- 
tions Significant for Library Service.”’ (See 
page 239.) 

Alson Secor, of the staff of Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, gave some 
significant statistics of rural library ex- 
tension. EHighty-three per cent of our 
rural population, he said, have no library 
facilities, although 35 states have legisla- 
tion permitting county library service. In 
well populated counties a library might be 
run on a 50 cents per capita basis, but a 
dollar per capita is safer. From $6,000 to 
$15,000 will give ample county coverage. 


“The problem of county library exten- 
sion is chiefly that of showing the farmer, 
and particularly his wife, what the county 
library is and what it can do for them and 
the children,’’ asserted Carroll P. Streeter, 
of the editorial staff of The Farmer’s Wife, 
St. Paul. ‘‘Most farmers do not know 
what a county library is, even in counties 
already having libraries.’’ Points to be 
emphasized in dealing with the farmers, 
Mr. Streeter states, are that the county 
libraries can best supply the books needed 
for their children; the ready availability 
of these books, which may be brought to 
their doors; and the low cost. Librarians 
should make direct inquiry of the farmers 
themselves as to their attitude towards 
libraries, since nothing else is so effective 
as personal contact. 


C. B. Lester of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission, who was to have led a dis- 
cussion on the Outlook for County Li- 
braries, declared that, ‘‘All of us feel that 
the thing which is of particular interest 
in this meeting is the Iowa demonstra- 
tion.’ Mrs. Evelyn S. Bray of Grinnell, 
Iowa, then described the experiment of a 
demonstration library in Black Hawk 
County, Iowa, which began in September, 
1930. The purpose of the demonstration 
is to interest the whole state in the 
establishment of county libraries. The re- 
cords kept are also expected to be valuable 
in starting other libraries. 


Mr. Kolb, Mr. Secor and Mr. Streeter 
were all guests at the County Librarians 
luncheon following this session, at which 
Myra W. Buell, Chief of the Extension 
Division, St. Paul Public Library presided. 
There was an informal, but very live con- 
tinuation of the morning’s discussion. 


Miss Parmalee was called upon for a 
further report of the Iowa demonstration. 

Mr. Lester and Mr. Kolb stressed the 
need of state aid in encouraging the or- 
ganization of county libraries. 
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HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL 
LIBRARIES 
Round Table 

10:30 A.M. Thursday, October 16 


Seventy-five librarians attended _ the 
session of the Hospital and Institutional 
Librarians Thursday morning. Perrie 
Jones, Supervisor of Minnesota State In- 
stitutional Libraries, presided as chairman. 

How education is carried on among the 
inmates of Wisconsin state prisons was 
interestingly told by C. B. Lester of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission. The Com- 
mission cooperates with the Extension Di- 
vision of the University in this service. 
Short reading courses prepared by the 
Commission supplement the correspon- 
dence courses from the University. De- 
tailed information about this service is 
given in an article by Mr. Lester, ‘‘John 
Doe Gets a Book,” which may be found in 
the Journal of Adult Education, October, 
1930, and another article, by Bernice 
Cosulich, ‘‘Making the Old Bit Pay,’ in the 
New York Herald Magazine for August 
3, 1930. 

Following this, ‘‘The Patient Speaks’’ 
was a revelation of the other side of hos- 
pital library work by Frances Boardman 
of St. Paul. Miss Boardman gave pertin- 
ent suggestions as to why certain books 
failed and others succeeded when she her- 
self was a patient. 

The session was concluded by short re- 
ports from Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska and 
Minnesota of the extent of hospital li- 
brary work in those states, as well as of 
any unusual developments. 

At the luncheon which followed this 
meeting, Miss Jones gave a few impromptu 
impressions of her holiday in England, in- 
cluding the Hospital Library meeting at 
the British Library Association at Cam- 
bridge September 22. 

“Books are an important therapeutic 
agent in England, where the British Red 
Cross successfully has installed large li- 
braries in 1,600 institutions,’’ Miss Jones 
reported. 

Perrie Jones, Chairman. 





LARGE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
Round Table 
2 P.M. Wednesday, October 15 


Thirteen libraries were represented at 
the Large Public Libraries round table, of 
which Forrest B. Spaulding of Des Moines 
was chairman. No papers were read, but 
there was general discussion of topics in- 
troduced by the chairman. 

Insurance for libraries was the first 
problem brought up, and it was found that 
most of the libraries carry insurance on 
the contents of the buildings, but not on 
the buildings themselves, as the city 
generally cares for that. Insurance on 
the contents of branch libraries located in 











store buildings was considered most im- 
portant by Webster Wheelock of St. Paul, 
since the main libraries are generally fire- 
proof. One library reported carrying also 
tornado insurance. Two others carry em- 
ployees liability insurance because the 
state law requires it. 

Methods of cooperation between public 
libraries brought forth discussion of a 
variety of possibilities. Introduction of 
library patrons removing from one city to 
another received favorable comment, and 
ways of inviting newcomers to the library 
were reported. A novel suggestion was 
made that Travelers Library Cards should 
be issued to representatives of large com- 
panies, the cards to be honored at any li- 
brary where they were presented. <A vote 
was taken which unanimously favored a 
plan for endorsing the library card of a 
patron over to the new library when the 
patron is removing to another city. 

Reciprocal messenger service for over- 
due books was also favored, and the li- 
brarians also expressed their willingness 
to cooperate in reference service, consider- 
ing another library on the same basis as 
a patron. 

Reports on the requirements made of 
new borrowers showed a variety of prac- 
tices among libraries. Some issue books 
immediately upon the borrower’s making 
application; others require a _ period of 
waiting. ‘‘Black lists’’ to be sent to other 
cities were suggested as a_ protection 
against the ‘‘no good” patron. 

St. Paul reported that it used the court 
system successfully as a means of collect- 
ing overdue books. Other libraries en- 
list the police department for this purpose, 
even to the extremity of getting search 
warrants. While some libraries favor the 
Bargain Day method (‘no questions 
asked’’) of getting old overdues returned, 
others reject it as breaking down the 
morale of the library. In one city a laun- 
dry cooperated with the library by allow- 
ing patrons to drop books in the laundry 
boxes. 

Lending books to transients is a general 
practice of libraries, some requiring a flat 
deposit while others ask as a deposit the 
purchase price of the book. 

The final problem discussed was that of 
paid newspaper publicity. It was found 
that no library pays for space in news- 
papers, but some have had it donated by 
interested patrons and business firms. 


Mildred Othmer Peterson, Secretary. 


LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 
Round Table 
The attendance at the Library Com- 
missions Round Table was about 35, in- 
cluding the secretaries of Commissions of 
all the six states. Leora J. Lewis, Director 


of the South Dakota Library Commission 
and President of the League of Library 
Commissions, presided. 
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C, B. Lester of Wisconsin suggested that 
part of the process of making rural people 
library-conscious was to stress the value 
of books and reading. He suggested that 
in library publicity we build too much op 
the foundation of our own view point and 
assume an attitude toward reading that js 
not general. The first task is to show 
what books can mean, and then develop 
means of supplying books through lj- 
braries. The individual as well as the 
group must be considered in this eduea- 
tional process. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. 
Lester’s talk, several methods of interest- 
ing farm people in books were diseussed. 
The consensus of opinion seemed to be that 
among publicity agencies, the radio and 
the farm journal were perhaps the most 
important. 

Nellie Williams of the Nebraska Com- 
mission led the discussion as to the need 
of more printed helps for the very smal] 
library. In Miss Williams’ opinion, the 
two helps most needed were an organiza- 
tion manual arranged for the use of the 
librarians without training, and a short 
list of books which should be timely, and 
which should avoid the books too expen- 
sive for the small library and also books 
intended only for the sophisticated reader 
and consequently too extreme for purchase 
by the library with limited funds. The 
question of whether such a list could be 
a union commission activity was discussed, 
and a suggestion was. made that the Book- 
list be asked to consider this phase of 
book selection. 

Lillian E. Cook of North Dakota, build- 
ing on the discussions developed at the 
Rural Library Institute at Madison last 
summer, presented the question as to 
whether certain commission activities 
should be discontinued, which continued 
and stressed, and which initiated. It was 
decided that a survey should be taken in 
which commission secretaries should be 
asked to suggest policies or objectives 
which they considered important, these 
suggestions to be tabulated and presented 
at the Mid-winter meeting for further con- 
sideration. 

A report on the county library experi- 
ment in Black Hawk County, Iowa, was 
given by Julia A. Robinson of the Iowa 
Commission. Miss Robinson’ explained 
that the experiment was being jointly 
financed for one year by the Iowa Library 
Association, the Iowa Commission and 
Black Hawk County, and that books had 
been donated by the Iowa Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Headquarters are in the 
Waterloo Public Library. Miss Robinson 
told of the interest in the experiment and 
suggested the possibility of continuing it 
through a second year if it was felt that 
it was desirable to give a longer period 
of service before asking the county com- 
missioners to take over its financial sup- 


port. Leora J. Lewis, President, 
League of Library Commissions. 
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REFERENCE WORK 
Round Table 
2 P.M. Thursday, October 16 


The small Colonial room of the Hotel 
Lowry was assigned as the meeting place 
of the Reference Round Table, but the 
size of the audience and the difficulty of 
hearing the speakers’ necessitated a 
swarming of the entire group to the ball 
room. S. J. Carter, reference librarian of 
the Milwaukee Public Library, presided. 

Katherine Dame, reference librarian of 
the St. Paul Public Library, opened the 
discussion with an excellent paper cover- 
ing the following points: What is refer- 
ence work? Upon what sort of question 
should the librarian spend his time? 
Where, if at all, should he draw the line? 
Although she admitted that the initials 
A. L. A. had been interpreted to mean 
“Ask Librarians Anything,’’ Miss Dame 
suggested certain limitations to this ser- 
vice, both ethical and practical. 

Should the librarian, for example, spend 
hours of research in law books and medi- 
cal books, since this free service deprives 
the doctor or the lawyer of legitimate 
fees? Cross-word puzzles and contests, 
information on the making of wine, tele- 
phone service to school children trying to 
shirk labor or their assignments, and 
whether or not librarians should give 
their time free to type long articles for 
patrons were other questions which Miss 
Dame suggested. As possibilities for the 
enlargement of services, On the other 
hand, she mentioned the use of special 
personal talents of members of the library 
staff, such as the translation of letters or 
the criticism of manuscripts, if too much 
time were not involved. 

Mrs. Winifred L. Davis of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission gave a very 
practical talk on ‘‘New and Significant Re- 
ference Books.’ Her point of view was 
frankly that of the small or medium-sized 
library. The list of books which she had 
prepared contained the important refer- 
ence tools which should be in such li- 
braries. The relative merits of the A. L. 
A. Catalog, the U. S. Catalog, the Standard 
Catalog, the Subscription Books bulletin, 
the various encyclopedias, including the 
new edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, came in for much lively discussion. 

Adra M. Fay, reference librarian of the 
Minneapolis Public Library, spoke on ‘‘Our 
Service to Schools—Problems in Coopera- 
tion and Coordination.’’ She gave many 
valuable suggestions as to the means of 
establishing such cooperation, on the part 
of both the teachers and _ librarians. 
Teachers might cooperate by familiarizing 
themselves with the library collection, by 
teaching respect for books and apprecia- 
tion of literature, by training students in 
the use of indexes, by defining their re- 
quests clearly, and by notifying the library 
in advance of important assignments to 
classes. Librarians could establish friend- 
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ly relations with teachers bv visiting them, 
by calling their attention to new books 
and helping to spend wisely, and by satis- 
fying their personal requests. Miss Fay 
also touched upon the problems of in- 
struction in the use of reference books, 
which she thought in most cases might be 
left to the schools; the necessity for get- 
ting the student to help himself as much 
as possible; the question whether transla- 
tions or synopses should be given or with- 
held; the distressing mutilation of books, 
especially since the introduction of the 
project method, which requires the student 
to furnish pictures for his notebook. 
Harriet S. Dutcher, Secretary. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
Round Table 
2 P.M. Wednesday, October 15 


The School Librarians’ round table, of 
which Harriet A. Wood was chairman, had 
for its theme ‘“‘The Librarian and the 
Teacher.”’ 

The approach was effectively made by 
Flora Trites, Institute Instructor in the 
Minnesota Department of Education, Her 
topic was ‘‘What Elementary Teachers 
Read,’’ and she reported the results of a 
study she had made of the reading of 700 
teachers, mostly in the rural] schools. Of 
these teachers she had asked four ques- 
tions: 1. What books have you read re- 
cently for pleasure? 2. What have you 
read of modern biography? 3. What is 
your best loved book? 4. How many books 
and in what classes do you own? 

The results showed that ‘‘pleasure’’ was 
considered synonymous with light fiction, 
although some teachers reported that read- 
ing is no pleasure to them at all. Lively 
interest was shown by many in biography, 
however. For their favorite book a sur- 
prising number named _ such juvenile 
stories as “Little Women” or ‘“Heidi.’’ 
Less than one per cent had a well balanced 
library and the majority had very few 
books, depending uyon libraries for their 
reading. This points the librarian’s op- 
portunity for guiding the teacher’s read- 
ing. The aim of all school librarians 
should be the same as that of the Reading 
Course in the Minnesota Elementary 
School Curriculum, ‘‘to refine and promote 
reading interests and tastes that will en- 
rich and inspire future reading and pro- 
vide a worthy use of leisure time.” 

Out of an experience as an omnivorous 
user of books and libraries from child- 
hood up, Wanda Orton, teacher of English 
at West High School, Minneapolis, pre- 
sented in an entertaining way ‘Book Ad- 
ventures for Professional Women.” 

Among her ‘‘book adventures”’ she listed 
a number of books which she designated as 
“of a precious type, books that wander 
from the beaten trail, books that should 
stimulate versatile minds.” Among these 
are Mary Webb’s ‘‘Preciots Bane,’’ ‘‘Gong- 











orism and the Golden Age’”’ by Elisha Kent 
Kane, Richard Hughes’ “The Innocent 
Voyage,”’ the novels of Lady Murasaki, 
“The Devil’ by Alfred Neuman, ‘Seven 
Women” by William Jon and ‘‘The Woo- 
ings of Jezebel Prettyfair’’ by Haldane Mec- 
Fall. 

In the third paper, Mrs. Nettie Dugas, 
librarian of Mechanic Arts High School, 
St. Paul, gave a glimpse of “The High 
School Teachers through the Librarian’s 
Glasses.”’ The emphasis throughout was 
upon the necessity of deep-seated self- 
culture on the part of those who lead, if 
the rising generation is to become a genera- 
tion of book lovers. She spoke also, of the 
necessity of cultivating consideration, 
courtesy and spiritual understanding in 
establishing relations between’ teachers 
and librarians. 

Rewey Belle Inglis of the Minnesota 
University High School, gave a message 
based on her experience as President of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. She described the revision of the 
home reading list upon which both 
teachers and librarians have been work- 
ing. 

The Teachers College librarians met at 
a luncheon meeting on Wednesday to dis- 
cuss administrative problems under the 
leadership of Anna V. Jennings of Kear- 
ney, Nebraska. Lulu R. Reed of Valley 
City presented the standards. The inter- 
est was so great that the group continued 
throughout the afternoon. 

At the school librarians dinner in the 
evening, Ella Witter, art teacher at Cen- 
tral High School, Minneapolis spoke enter- 
tainingly on modern art and her experien- 
ces in Mexico, illustrated with lantern 
slides. Amy Heminway Jones of the Carne- 
gie International Mind Alcove was an 
honor guest. Margaret Greer of Minnea- 
polis presided and Elsie Baker of St. Paul 
was chairman of the Committee on ar- 
rangements for both events. 

Harriet A. Wood, 
Chairman 


SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Round Table 
2 P. M. Wednesday, October 15 


Relations between the public and the 
library was the subject mostly under dis- 
cussion at the session of the Small Public 
Libraries round table. Ruth A. Longden, 
president of the South Dakota Library As- 
sociation, was chairman. 

Methods of developing a library con- 
sciousness within a community were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Bernice H. Knight of Two 
Rivers, Wis. “The most advantageous 
contacts are those coming over the loan 
desk, ” Mrs. Knight certified. Stress was 
laid upon individual friendliness in all 
contacts and on showing an interest in 
people and organizations and their affairs, 
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so that they in turn may become interested 
in the library and its concerns. 

Newspaper publicity for the _ smal] 
town library was the subject of a prac- 
tical talk by Mrs. Evelyn S. Bray of 
Grinnell, Iowa, but she also touched upon 
the possibilities in exhibits, posters, and 
other displays. ‘‘Publicity is the motive 
power of every library,’’ Mrs. Bray stated. 
She mentioned as particularly effective in- 
dividual letters to new residents in the 
community. 

“Go out of your way to be friendly,” 
urged Dorothea Heins of Aberdeen, S. D. 
in discussing ‘‘The Position of the Librar- 
ian within the Community.” ‘Establish 
personal relationships. Call upon people 
heading community work and civic af- 
fairs.”” Miss Heins considers it import- 
ant also for the librarian to read so as to 
know books as well as to be informed 
about them. 

The paper given by Agnes V. Johnson 
of Chisholm, Minn. on ‘‘The Present Book 
Market and Economy in Book Buying” 
called attention to the following recent 
changes and trends in the book market: 
fewer and better books are being called 
for; reprints are considered a supplimen- 
tary income by publishers; movies greatly 
increase the sale of reprints; although 
there is a demand for the lowering of 
book price, low prices will not necessarily 
sell books; and more is spent in a year for 
greeting cards than for books. 

Florence C. Hays, Secretary. 


FOR SALE 


American City, 1926 (Feb. & Je. missing); 
1927. 
Arena, v. 16-17, 1896-97; 23-29, 1900-08. 


Century, 23-95; 1881-1918. 

Craftsman, vy. 9-11, 1906-7; 21-31, 1911- 
1916. 

Forum, vy. 10-12, 1890-91; 14-57, 1893- 
1917. 

Harpers, v. 28-37, 1863-68; 41, 1870; 

46-55, 1872-77; 58-70, 1879-85; 72-77, 


1885-88; 82-84, 1890-92; 86-99, 1892-99. 
Harper’s Weekly, v. 15, 1871-72; 18, 1874; 
58, 1914. 
McClure’s, v. 5-40, 1895-1913. 
Popular Science Monthly, v. 66-67, 1904-5. 
Scribner’s v. 6-8, 1889-90; 12-13, 1892-93; 
18-55, 1895-1914. 
Grace Gresham, Librarian, 
Public Library, St. Peter, Minnesota. 





A FREE OFFER 


William C. Edgar’s book entitled A 
Medal of Gold, which describes the flour 
milling industry, is available to any li- 
brary in the country making application 
for it. 


Address the Advertising Department, 


General Mills, Inc., 200 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 
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TRENDS IN TOWN-COUNTRY RELATIONS 





SIGNIFICANT FOR LIBRARY SERVICE 
J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin 


There are three trends in relation to 
rural life today, which have a significance 
for those concerned with library service. 
I. A Realignment of community organiza- 
tions and institutions 

The neighborhood stage for country life 
and the small isolated stage for the town 
have given away to the larger plan of 
town-country relations. In this newer re- 
lationship the country people of the old 
neighborhood look to the town for many 
services which formerly were handled 
locally. In this plan the town awakens 
from its old dream of a metropolis and de- 
cides that its future depends directly upon 
its surrounding and constituent com- 
munity. It becomes the distributing and 
the concentrating center for this com- 
munity. In small towns of 2500 people or 
less in the Middle West, 34% of gain- 
fully employed men are manufactur- 
ing or processing the raw materials which 
come from the farms; 22% are in the 
trades; 12% are in transportation ser- 
vice; 814% are in public and professional 
services. 

Round about each of these towns, 
therefore, are spread out rather definite 
areas—trade areas, school areas, banking 
areas, library areas, newspaper areas. 
Some of these areas are large, some 
smaller; some towns are larger, some 
smaller, which means that no one town can 
live to itself. Some towns become centers 
for shipping, retailing of everyday mer- 
chandise, as groceries, gasoline, small 
hardware. Some become centers for furni- 
ture, ladies ready-to-wear, jewelry, hos- 
pital, dental and library service. Some be- 
come semi-industrial with centralized milk 
plants, processing centers for corn, peas, 








Institution Minimum Service 
Unit 
High School 100 pupils 
Hospital 30 beds 
Library 30,000 circulation 





The trend of realignment, therefore, 
takes the requirements of a new sort of 
service into account. 

Implications for library service are: 
1. A town-country plan of service for the 
whole community,—the Library becoming 
a larger community possession; or. 

2. A county or district plan with com- 
munity units; 

3. In either case, the recognition of the 
principle of equalization of support and 
service over large areas. 


II. Reassertion of local rural culture (By 
culture, I mean the whole pattern of life, 
including what is known as cultural activ- 
ities). 


poultry and eggs. Town-country com- 
munity planning and building then be- 
comes dependent upon an understanding 
of the principles which determine this 
newer scheme of things. 

Secretary Wilbur speaks of the checker 
board plan of local government—the six 
mile township; of school districts follow- 
ing town or section lines; of counties 
arbitrarily laid out by the surveyor’s 
compass; or the farm itself set off in 
straight boundary lines, despjte hills and 
valleys, swamps and plains. 

The newer conceptions are determined 
rather by convenience of travel, volume of 
business to make an institution a success, 
and by keeping down unit costs. These are 
social and economic requisites. 

Recent studies show that a bank re- 
quires 3,000 to 5,000 supporting popula- 
tion; that a newspaper should have a cir- 
culation of not less than 2,000 and an ad- 
vertising clientele of at least 25 mer- 
chants; that a drygoods store to have sales 
of $27,000 requires a population of 2,064; 
and that a church, according to the Nation- 
al Comity Council should have 1000 people 
of like nationality and thought back- 
ground. 

Institutions in order to be of service 
must take into account the rural social 
and economic unit requirements, in terms 
of people, in terms of areas and in terms 
of cost per unit. 

The service unit for the high school is 
the pupil, the service unit for the hospital 
is the bed, and the service unit for the 
library is the circulating book The fol- 
lowing table suggests the unit require- 
ments, and service areas for these institu- 
tions: 
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Service area in 


Population 
required Square miles 
2500 41.7 
6000 210 
4000 133.3 


In the old neighborhood stage there was 
the self-sufficing idea, a group sufficient to 
itself. This required defense against in- 
trusion of those with different ideals, 
morals or religions. In the new plan the 
country or small-town group of people 


-reaches out to get what help it can but re- 


fuses domination. It seeks to appropriate 
for itself those elements in the larger, 
general culture, which will help work out 
local plans and ideals. 

There is a school of thought which ar- 
gues that all differences between town and 
country should be blotted out; that coun- 
try and small-town people should be urban- 
ized, industrialized as rapidly as possible. 











Another school says that country and city 
can live together, having some things in 
common but each its own special culture, 
in control of its own local institutions, 
working out a destiny of its own. 

We are in the midst of a rural-urban 
conflict, there is no doubt about that, but 
those of this latter school of thought in- 
sist that the conflict can be reconciled bet- 
ter by the recognition of special needs, 
capacities, and environments, than by one 
great standardization movement of uni- 
formity and drab monotony. 

Many interesting examples of local com- 
munities (town and country) trying to 
develop indigenous ideas, plans and ways 
of life and culture are at hand. This was 
demonstrated in a significant way at the 
Country Life Conference last week, when 
winning groups from four states were 
brought together and showed what rural 
people could do: a drama from Illinois, 
an orchestra from Iowa, Scottish and 
Seandinavian songs and stories from North 
Dakota, the portrayal of drama and art 
in Millet pictures from Wisconsin. 

In a recent Wisconsin study of 282 
families in 5 areas, the organization rela- 
tions of each member of the family were 
studied. There proved to be localities 
where most of the people were affiliated 
with local organizations as community 
clubs, granges, P. T. A’s, drama or musical 
organizations. In other areas few families 
have such social outlets. In the highly 
organized areas 83% of the families had 
such’ affiliations; in the poorly organized 
areas the percentage fell to 57. Factors 
associated with group organization and 
participation were: reading, radio audit- 
ing, recreation, books owned and _ bor- 
rowed, and just a little more income. 
(The latter was not strikingly different). 

Factors associated with non-organiza- 
tion were difference of nationality, ab- 
sence of local traditions, divided loyalties, 
little group experiences, less reading, 
fewer books, less recreation. It cannot be 
proved that these factors are in exclusively 
cause and effect relations, but correlation 
between reading and local group participa- 
tion leads one to suspect that reading and 
books do go along hand in hand with a 
vigorous effort at local community life and 
the building of satisfying local culture. 


III. Restatement of values and objectives. 

There is not only a realignment, and a 
reassertion of the kind of life local people 
want to live, but there is a restatement of 
values and objectives. 

In the pioneering stage to which I have 
referred, getting and clearing land was an 
objective. Now we have conservation cam- 
paigns. After the war, there was a col- 
lapse of land values, and statisticians tell 
us that on the pre-war basis, land stands 
at 119, income at 131, but taxes at 263, 
and taxes fall on land. There has followed 
a disillusionment concerning the objective 
of more land. 
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Then there is the struggle to organize 
on a business basis. The movement of 
chain stores and banks in towns, has its 
counterpart in the cooperative Movement 
in agriculture. This is important but the 
profit motive is proving to be not enough. 
Profits are means not ends. Therefore, 
there is an emerging emphasis upon 
standards of living. 


In addition to profits from sales of 
goods, the real income from the farm in- 
cludes the following: 1st, the goods pro- 
duced for direct consumption in the garden 
and the field; 2nd, there is an occupationa} 
satisfaction which comes from working 
with crops and live stock; 3rd, there ig 
the home. The homestead and the farm- 
stead are a possession, a source of pride. 
It can be made a thing of beauty, it can 
be made permanent, it can be buil+ for 
posterity; 4th, there is the environment 
of nature, the out-of-doors, which many 
in the city are paying thousands of dol- 
lars to preserve for their children; and 
lastly there is the community relation, 
neighbors, leisure-time activity, building 
of local traditions, schools and institutions, 
libraries, churches, parks and playgrounds, 

An agricultural magazine recently se- 
cured answers to its mailed questions 
from over 13,000 of its readers. Between 
three and four times as much interest was 
expressed in matters pertaining to some 
phase of human relations—living, as in 
matters of making a living. 

The town has its role to play in this 
newer objective. I quote from the report 
of the Minnesota Conference on the Small 
Town: 

“It is elso true that the efforts of the 
town may well be directed toward improv- 
ing the standard of living among the 
farm people, particularly in urging a wiser 
consumption of wealth. <A farm popula- 
tion with high ideals for living advantages 
is not only more likely to buy a greater 
variety and quantity of goods, but stands 
ready to work shoulder to shoulder with 
the town in civic and community enter- 
prises. It is probable that the future 
economic development of most towns in 
the northwest will come through develop- 
ment of resources which are there, such 
as agriculture.” 

The 1930 Country Life Conference just 
closed has made a contribution to this 
objective, in its program which was de 
voted to Standards of Living. H. C. Tay- 
lor, formerly of Wisconsin says: ‘‘Efficiency 
in production, justice in distribution, suc- 
cess in living—these three and the great- 
est of these is success in living.” The 
implications for library service in this last 
trend, that of objectives, may be found in 
a paraphrase of the Roosevelt challenge of 
1908: wken he said that good crops and 
livestock (and we may add books and li- 
braries) are of little value unless they 
open the door to the good kind of life on 
the farm and in the town. 
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MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Minnesota Library Association held 
its thirty-eighth annual meeting, October 
17, 1930 at the Hotel Lowry, St. Paul. 
The members met at breakfast with a 
business meeting following. 

The meeting opened with reports of the 
standing committees as follows:— 

Legislation—Harriet A. Wood, Chair- 
man. 

The chairman asked Miss Baldwin to 
report on the County Library Law. She 
stated that laws authorizing the establish- 
ment of County Libraries were found in 
Sections 673 and 5666 of the General 
Statutes, 1923. 

Questions which had arisen regarding 
the interpretation of certain points had 
been referred to the Attorney-General for 
an opinion. 

According to his opinion; (1) The 
county board may enter into a contract 
under either section 673 or section 5666; 
(2) The county board cannot appropriate 
money from the general fund for library 
purposes, but must levy a special tax, as 
provided by section 673 or section 5666. 
This levy is extended only against property 
which is not already contributing through 
taxation for the support of a free public 
library; (3) Town or village libraries may 
make contracts for service with other li- 
braries; (4) Counties not having library 
service may make contracts with libraries 
in adjoining counties. 


Certification—The Legislative commit- 
tee after due consultation advises no 
change in the law this year. It recom- 
mends that a study of the entire subject 
of certification and qualifications of li- 
brarians be undertaken by the incoming 
committee consisting of librarians work- 
ing in libraries, other than the State De- 
partment of Education. 

The recommendation was adopted. 

Miss Baldwin had been asked to investi- 
gate the possibility of short courses or 
institutes for librarians or assistants in 
small libraries who were not able to at- 
tend the Summer Session. 

The matter had been referred to Mr. 
Walter, who reported that he wrote Dr. 
Storm and President Coffman and was 
advised that Short Courses are under the 
Extension Department of the University 
and that courses are offered as needs are 
indicated. 

Miss Baldwin suggested that the Li- 
brary Division might make a survey of the 
librarians in the state to find out how 
many were trained and how many un- 
trained and who desired training. The 
matter was left to the discretion of Miss 
Baldwin. 

Motion was made that the Minnesota 
Library School be placed on accredited 
list of library schools and that a committee 
be appointed by the new president to pre- 
sent the matter to President Coffman. 

Miss Alma Penrose was asked to report 
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on the progress of correspondence courses. 
She stated that three courses—classifica- 
tion, cataloging, and reference are now 
offered by the Extension Division of the 
University of Minnesota, 

Classification is harder to teach by cor- 
respondence than cataloging, due to the 
lack of classroom discussion. The work 
in cataloging and reference courses is 
satisfactory. 

An invitation was read from the city of 
Faribault inviting the Vinnesota Library 
Association to meet in that city the coming 
year of 1931. The invitation was accepted. 

Nominations Committee—Dorothy Hurl- 
bert, Chairman. 

Report was accepted and an unanimous 
ballot was cast by secretary for the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming year. 

President—Miss Perrie Jones, Super- 
visor of Institution Libraries. 

Vice-President—Miss Mildred Methven, 
Library Division, St. Paul. 

Vice-President—Mr. G. 
Faribault. 

(Miss Glennon continues as Secretary- 

Treasurer, and Miss Edna Moore, the re- 
tiring president is ex-officio a member of 
the Executive Board.) 
Dues—Motion was placed before the meet- 
ing to increase the membership dues. Ac- 
cording to the constitution a notice must 
be sent to members containing the pro- 
posed change. This matter was left in the 
hands of the members of the executive 
committee. : 

Resolutions Committee—Adelaide Rood. 
Chairman. 

In addition to the Resolutions passed at 
the closing session of the North Central 
Library Conference the following resolu- 
tion was passed: 

The Minnesota Library Association ex- 
presses the deep regret of its members 
over the great loss both to itself and to 
the Library profession occasioned by the 
death of Mr. J. G. Pyle, Librarian of the 
James Jerome Hill Reference Library. 

GERTRUDE GLENNON, Secretary. 


R. Kingham, 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Midwinter Meetings of the American 
Library Association will be held at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, December 29-31. 

Tentative plans for the program in- 
clude meetings of the League of Library 
Commissions, College Librarians of the 
Middle West, and the Normal School and 
Teachers College Librarians. Representa- 
tives of the Board on the Library and 
Adult Education are scheduled for a meet- 
ing, as are Librarians of Large Public Li- 
braries, University and Reference Librar- 
fans. 

Two Council sessions and three meet- 
ings of the Executive Board are tentatively 
scheduled. 

The 1931 conference of the American 
Library Association will be held at Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut, June 
22-27. 














RECENT CHILDREN’S BROOKS 


New books for children are pouring 
from the presses of the fest publishers in 
great numbers at this season of the year. 
The following list of new books is selected 
from the list reviewed by Isabel McLaugh- 
lin, children’s librarian at the Sumner 
Branch, Minneapolis, at the North Central 
Library Conference. Recent Children’s 
Books, compiled by Jessie Gay Van Cleve 
has been issued by the A. \U. A. to supple- 
ment the basic list, Gifts for Children’s 
Book-Shelves, A. L. A., 1929. 

The beautiful exhibit set up by Della 
McGregor in the Exhibition Room, St. 
Paul Public Liyrary, made it possible for 
the librarians to examine the books for 
themselves. 

The problem of book selection for the 
smaller public libraries and school lib- 
raries of the state is one of the greatest 
importance. The children are eager for 
books and only the best are worthy of a 
place on the library shelves. It is sug- 
gested that the following pcints be con 
sidered. 

(1) Any book likely to have hard wear 
and tear should be ordered in reinforced 
binding. Nearly all of the book dealers 
can supply books in strong bindings. The 
tragedy of a beautiful new book out of its 
cover almost immediately after its arrival 
may be averted. 

(2) The delicate covers should by all 
means be protected with a coat of thin 
white shellac in order that the book may 
be easily cleaned. Some books cannot be 
successfully treated with schellac. These 
are the books having paper covers. We 
shall hesitate to include in our school li- 
brary list books with such covers. 

(3) It is important to note that the 
books in this list are very recent and are 
not included in the State Library List for 
state aid. 

(4) Librarians are advised to preserve 
the more expensive books for use on 
special occasions, or to issue them chiefly 
to parents and teachers who will point out 
their beauty and encourage the children 
to handle with great care these choice 
books that writers, artists and publishers 
have provided. 

(5) New editions of 
seen on every hand. 
provide recent books 


old favorites are 
In our eagerness to 
let us not forget 


these books upon which the seal of ap- 
proval has been placed by many child 
readers. 

H. A. W. 


A SELECTION OF 1930 BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 
Compiled by Isabel McLaughlin, 
Children’s Librarian, Sumner Branch, 
Minneapolis Public Library 


Picture Books 


Brock, Emma L. To market, to market! 
Knopf. 1.75. 
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Dutch children and market women 
shown as the Duck and Mouse go to mar- 
ket to spend the silver guiden they found 
in the mud. 


Charles, Robert H. <A roundabout turn, 
with pictures by lL. Leslie Brooke. 
Warne. 1.50. 

A fascinating Leslie Brooke picture book 
of a toad who proved that the world was 
round. 


Dalgliesh, Alice. The little wooden farm- 
er, illus. by Theodore Baumeister. Mac- 
millan. 1.00. ; 

Simple stories for the second and third 
graders to enjoy reading themselves and 
for the two to six-year-old to look at and 
laugh over. 


Flack, Marjorie. Angus and the ducks. 

Doubleday. 1.00. 

Angus was a black Scotch dog with a 
tremendous curiosity. His interested in- 
vestigation of some ducks ended in the 
safe haven of under-the-sofa. The pictures 
of dog, sofas and ducks are done to the 
delightful scale of a dog’s and a child’s 
world. 


Moe, Louis. Tommy-Tatters and the four 

bears. Longmans. 1.50. 

Tommy bey runs away because he has 
little food and only rags to wear. The 
now well-known animals of Louis Moe 
dance and swim through the pages reveal- 
ing a sense of fun and sympathy with 
childhood. 


Morrow, Elizabeth. The painted pig, illus- 
trated by Rene D’Harnoncourt. Knopf. 
2.00. 

The market toy man offers Pedro and 
Pita every kind of substitute for ‘‘a yellow 
pig with roses on his back and a rosebud 
on his tail’’ to no avail. The pictures are 
colorful and authentic and the story of 
great charm and real local color. 


Olfers, Sibylle V. When the root children 
wake up; with text by Helen wean Fish. 
Stokes. 1.50. 

Famous German picture book showing 
the Earth Mother sending forth into the 
spring sunshine lilies of the valley, iris, 
asters, etc. and welcoming them back in 


the fall. Lovely colorings. 
Wiese, Kurt. Liang and Lo. Doubleday. 
1.50. 


A humorous tale of a small Chinese boy, 
dweller on the back of a buffalo, and of 
his visitor, and of how they meet a dragon. 
The pictures are delightful. 

Hamilton. Baby bear, illus. 
Doubleday. 


Williamson, 


by Berta and Elmer Hader. 

ai 2 

Baby Bear gets stung seeking for honey. 
In trying to get a cocoanut to comfort 
himself he finds himself up a tree between 
a monkey and a tiger. 
ing 


Original and amus- 
illustrations. 
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Stories for Middle-Sized Children 


Albert, Edna. Little pilgrim to Penn's 
woods, illus. by Esther Brown. Long- 
mans. 2.00. 

Selinda Reinhardt’s journey from Roth- 
enrieth in Germany to Waldheim in Penn- 
sylvania. Enchanting pictures of the 
towns through which she passes and the 
legends about them, All that happens to 
her Selinda weaves into a rug when she 
is finally -settled in the colonies. 


Bronson, Wilfred Swancourt. Fingerfins, 
the tale of a Sargasso fish. Macmillan. 
2.00. 

Because he is a fish with hands, Mr. 
Bronson, who accompanied Beebe on his 
expedition to the Sargasso Sea, names him 
Fingerfins. Graphic pictures and a good 
narrative form. Interesting to fourth or 
fifth grade children. 


Brooks, Walter R. More to and again, il- 
lus. by Kurt Wiese. Knopf. 2.00. 
Freddie, the pig has an idea! He or- 

ganizes a company among the animals who 

did not go to Florida to conduct travel 

tours. Amusing illustrations, especially the 

pig who reads newspapers—and everything 
he can get his hands on. 

Peary, Marie Ahnighito. Little Tooktoo, 
the story of Santa Claus’ youngest rein- 
deer, illus. by Kurt Wiese. Morrow 2.00. 
A Christmas story full of reindeer lore 

that is true, for it is written by the “Snow 

Baby,’’ Peary’s daughter. Appealing il- 

lustrations and print. 





Stories for Older Boys and Girls 


Allee, Marjorie Hill. Judith Lankester. 

Houghton. 2.00. 

A spoiled Virginia girl moves to Indi- 
ana just before the Civil War and there, 
face to face with pioneer conditions, be- 
comes a useful member of the community. 
A good story. 


Gray, Elizabeth Janet. Meggy MacIntosh, 
a Highland girl in the Carolina colony, 
illus. by Marguerite de Angeli. Double- 
day. 2.00. 

Meggy MacIntosh follows her childhood 
heroine, Flora MacDonald, to Carolina. 
The details of Scotch home-life, of sea life 
in those days of hard traveling, and of 
Colonial ways make the story a distinctive 
one of rea] merit. 


Hewes, Agnes Danforth. Spice and the 

Devil’s Cave. Knopf. 2.50. 

Venice and Portugal struggle for control 
of the sea-way to India in this exciting tale 
which includes Magellan, Bartholomew 
Diaz, and a Jewish banker, Abel Zakuto. 


Knox, Rose B. The boys and Sally, down 
on a plantation, illus. by Manning, D. V. 
Lee. Doubleday. 2.00. 

Sally visits her relatives just at the 
close of the Civil War How can she help 
but become a tomboy when there are 
things to do as enticing as getting lost in 
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the cane brake, hunting ‘possum, riding 
horseback! A slight mystery. 


North, Mary Remsen. Down the Colorado, 
with an introduction by Frederick S. 
Dellenbaugh of the Powell Colorado 
River Expedition of 1871, Putnam. 1.75. 
Mary’s diaries, kept from the time she 

was six until she was ten, reveal her brav- 

ery under extreme hardship and unusual 
opportunities for exploration. Girl Scouts 
will enjoy it. 


Children of Far Lands and Near 


Best, Herbert. Garram, the hunter, illus. 
by Erick Berry. Doubleday. 2.00. 
Garram, son of an African hill chief, 

finds a plot against his father and flees in 

order to save his father’s life. A thrilling 
story of courage and intrigue, silent hunt- 
ing and final justice told with some humor. 


Martin, Dahris Butterworth. Awisha’s 
carpet, the story of a little Arab girl, 
illus. by B. L. Cuming. Doubleday. 
2.00. 

With Awisha, small girl of Tunis, we 
watch the baker brown his cakes in fat 
and boiling honey, we attend the fete of 
the Prophet, we share her desire to own 
her own loom and weave a rug of lovely 
color. 

Palm, Amy. Wanda and Greta at Broby 
farm, tr. from the Swedish by Siri An- 
drews, illus. by Frank McIntosh. Long- 
mans. 2.00 
They not only live on a Swedish farm, 

but they have pet hens, Golden Heart and 

Silver Heart, a playhouse where they serve 

coffee to their favorite aunt, and many 

other joys. An appreciation of childish 
interests inherent in this book make the 
ways of far away children understandable. 





Fairies and Heroes and Stories to Tell 


Atkins, Elizabeth Howard. The pot of 
gold. Stokes. 2.00. 

Modern moral stories of vivacity and 
color useful for story telling. Some of 
the titles are Beggars gold, The crown of 
gold and The turnip-field godmother. 
Botsford, Florence Hudson, Picture tales 

from the Italian. Stokes. 1.25. 

A collection of tales, one from each of 
the provinces of Italy, some of which are 
variants of nursery tales of other coun- 
tries. 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth. The cat who went 
to Heaven; pictures by Lynd Ward. 
Maemillan. 2.00. 

A choice story, admirably told and illus- 
trated, of a poverty-stricken Japanese ar- 
tist who cannot leave his cat out of his 
picture of the animals who come to say 
good-by to Buddha. Buddha has never 
blessed cats, so the priests are doubtful 
about accepting the picture. 














Davis, Mary Gould. A baker’s dozen, dec- 
orations by Emma L. Brock. Harcourt. 
2.00. 

Thirteen stories by Finger, Marie Shed- 
lock, Housman, Sandburg, Parker Fillmore 
and others chosen by the director of story- 
telling of the New York Public Library and 
therefore to be depended upon. 


Farjeon, Eleanor. The tale of Tom Tid- 
ler. Stokes 2.00. 


“Tom Tiddler was born in a hollow oak 
in a buttercup-and-daisy field.’ When 
“Jimmy,” his playmate, disappeared he 
was led to suspect the London giant, Gog- 
magog. All a fairy excuse for explana- 
tions of various London streets, Shepherd’s 
Bush, Oxford Circus, Petticoat Lane, 


Hoffman, Ernst T. A. The Nutcracker 
and the Mouse-King, tr. by Louise F. 
Encking, illus. by Emma lL. Brock. 
Whitman. 1.50. 

A new telling of the story upon which 
Tschaikovsky based his Nutcracker Suite. 
A Christmas story, too, and therefore most 
welcome. 


Irving, Washington. The bold dragoon, 
and other ghostly tales, illus. by James 
Daugherty; selected and ed. by Anne 
Carroll Moore. Knopf. 3.50. 

The ever-popular ghost story of especial 
appeal to boys and girls is here picked by 
the sure hand of Miss Moore. Included 
are The devil and Tom Walker, Wolfert 
Webber, Guests from Gibbet Island, and 
Dolph Heyliger. 


Mason, Arthur. The wee men of Bally- 
wooden, illus. by Robert Lawson. 
Doubleday. 2.50. 


Two stories of the wee men who accomp- 
lish so much for Ireland. In the first 
story, The wee men of Ballywooden were 
blown away the night of the big wind leav- 
ing Danny O’Fay to poverty. The second 
story is Cogglety-Curry. Delightful in 
phrase and whimsically told it is a pleas- 
ure to have such gay fooling for children. 


Books of Information for One and All 


Darrow, Floyd L. 
Longmans. 2.50. 
Short sketches of the achievements of 

famous men in the U. S. Many are in- 

cluded under such chapter headings as 

Builders of empire, Masters of the air, ete. 

People hard to find are included. 


Gimmage, Peter. The picture book of 
ships, illus. by Helen Craig. Macmillan. 
2.50. 

Full details in words and pictures of 
barks, tugs, racing boats, merchant ships 
and ferry boats. As far away from the 


Builders of empire. 


sea as we are, it may arouse an interest 
which will lead to a wider reading of sea 
stories 
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Hodgins, Eric P. and Magoun, Frederick A. 
ry high, a history of aviation. Little. 
Interesting and reliable facts of the 

progress of aviation from 400 B. C. to the 

present. 

Verrill, Dorothy. Aircraft book for boys. 
Harper. 2.50. 

This book, by a woman who is an ex- 
perienced pilot, gives much information 
about the how and why of present day 
aviation. 





CHILDREN'S BOOK WEEK 


As the bulletin goes to press, Children’s 
Book Week is in full swing, and reports 
are heard of special efforts in various parts 
of the state. 

Minneapolis held its exhibit on the third 
floor from Nov. 16-23, with dolls from the 
different countries accompanying books of 
travel. 


In Duluth and Cloquet, talks on Child- 
ren’s Reading were given at meetings of 
the P. T. A. 

In St. Paul central children’s room, the 
exhibit which was in the nature of a book- 
fair was arranged early so that visitors 
to the North Central Library Conference 
might enjoy it. A unique exhibit was put 
on in the branches of St. Paul. 


One corner of the reference room of the 
new Hamline Branch Library was _ used 
for the National Book Week exhibit, ar- 
ranged by Miss Wakefield, librarian of the 
Hamline Branch and Mrs. Christmas, li- 
brarian of the Merriam Park Branch. 

The display had a real flavor of colonial 
days as one entered through the swinging 
gate of the white picket fence. The minia- 
ture New England kitchen and the old 
spinning wheel formed a charming back- 
ground for books about pioneer days in 
old New England, and a Navajo rug made 
a suitable setting for the group of Indian 
books. Books on foreign lands were 
shown against the background of an India 
print and a Chinese scarf. Many boys 
were fascinated by handicraft books ex- 
hibited against actual examples of scroll 
saw work. Over one thousand visitors 
were escorted through the exhibit by Miss 
Wakefield and her assistants from the local 
Campfire group. The display was sent 
from the Hamline Branch to the St. 
Anthony Branch and thence to three other 
branches of the city during November and 
December. 

At Rochester, Miss MeGregor’s plan of a 
book fair was carried out, using cheap 
striped material for awnings. At Crook- 
ston, crepe paper formed the decoration. 
At Thief River Falls a display in the bank 
windows consisted of ‘“‘Old Treasures,”’ us- 
ing an old chest and Paisley shawl as a 
background for good editions of the 
classics in one windew and new children’s 
books in the other. 
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NEWS FROM PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Annandale—A talk on the library was 
given by Miss Baldwin at the November 
meeting of the Improvement Club. The 
elub maintains the library in a former 
school building which is used as a rest 
room. 

Blooming Prairie—A home talent play 
was given in September to raise money for 
purchase of books. 


Chatfield—The library board has _ re- 
ceived a gift of $1000 from Mrs. A. J. 
Sawyer, as a memorial to her husband. 
The money will be used as a permanent 
book fund. 


Coleraine—-The twentieth anniversary 
of the founding of the library was cele- 
brated by a public reception September 27. 
The building has been entirely redecorated. 


Dawson—The library conducted its 
second annual tag day in September, col- 
lecting $22.50. 


Duluth—Miss Moore spoke on ‘‘What 
the Library can do for the Professional 
Man,”’ at the weekly meeting of the Duluth 
chapter of the American Inter-professional 
Institute. 


Fairmont—The library has been com- 
pletely redecorated inside and out. 


Faribault—The report of the library 
shows a large increase in work in the 
new building. The circulation in Septem- 
ber was 6,333, or 51 per cent more than 
were borrowed in September, 1929. In 
addition, the service to schools has been 
extended to include deposits in three 
parochial schools, as well as the five public 
grade schools. The reading and reference 
rooms have also had increased patronage. 
Several teachers brought their’ entire 
classes to see the library and become ac- 
quainted with its resources. 

The Rice County Historical Society held 
its annual meeting November 17, in the 
room set apart for its use. A committee 
of the society is arranging the exhibits. 

A series of travel lectures by Mrs. W. 
W. Remington is being given in the audi- 
torium under the auspices of the P. E. O. 


Grand Rapids—The library board is 
making plans for the celebration of its 
25th anniversary in February, and expects 
to open the children’s room in the base- 
ment at that time. 


Granite Falls—The library building has 
an attractive new roof and other repairs. 


Mankato—Mrs. Bordwell, the new li- 
brarian, gave a talk on ‘‘Books for Child- 
ren,” at the P. T. A. of St. Peter and 
Paul’s and Loyola schools. 


Minneapolis—The public library has 
started a series of weekly broadcasts over 
WCCO, every Monday at 11:10 a.m. The 
reviews will include great novels of the 
past, and started with Cloister and the 
Hearth, by Charles Reade, reviewed by 
Miss Countryman. 
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New Ulm—tThe heirs of Mr. and Mrs. 
N. Henningsen, former citizens of New 
Ulm, have deeded to the city a lot to be 
used as a site for a Public Library and 
Historical Museum, provided that within 
five years, the City of New Ulm shall erect 
a building to be used as a Public Library 
and Historical Museum, and provide for 
its maintenance. 


Olivia—Community Stunt night was 
staged for the benefit of the public library 
at the Olivia High Schonl auditorium, Oct- 
ober 27 and 28. 


Owatonna—The librarian announces 
that all young people visiting the library 
after 7 p.m. are requested to register, 
stating their purpose in coming, the hour 
of arrival, and the hour of departure, so 
that parents may check up on the where- 
abouts of their children. 

Pine City—A benefit card party and 
dance given in the Masonic Hall, enriched 
the library treasury by $145 for purchase 
of books. 

Rochester—The library budget was fixed 
at $14,767, an increase of $4,692 over last 
year’s levy. 

St. Cloud—Miss Baldwin of the Library 
Division gave a talk at the meeting of the 
Twentieth Century Club in September, in 
which she stressed the advantages of the 
County library system, and pointed out 
the strategic position of St. Cloud as a 
library center, not for Stearns County 
alone, but for Benton and Sherburne 
Counties as well. 

St. Paul—The hospital librarians of the 
St. Paul Public Library, the assistant li- 
brarian, and other members of the staff 
interested in hospital library service met 
for luncheon at the Women’s City Club on 
Wednesday, November 5th. The meeting 
took the form of an echo from the hospital 
session of the North Central Library Con- 
ference. Various suggestions from the 
Conference were discussed with relation to 
their application to the service in St. Paul. 

Ten St. Paul hospitals, with an average 
monthly book circulation of 6823 volumes, 
are being served by four library assistants, 
with the help of several part-time and 
substitute assistants. 

A reading list on “The Jews’’ has re- 
cently been issued by the St. Paul Public 
Library. 

A series of book reviews are to be given 
by members of the staff of the St. Paul 
Public Library before the Book Review 
Club of Fort Snelling. The first one on 
recent biographies, was given on Nov. 12 
by Katharine Dame, Chief of the Reference 
Division. The next on ‘Books for Child- 
ren” is to be given by Nancy Scammon. 


New Branch Libraries in St. Paul 


Two new branch libraries have recently 
been opened in St. Paul. In October the 
Hamline Branch was dedicated with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, and in November the 
Merriam Park Branch similarly dedicated. 

















A biographical sketch of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Hale, through whose generosity the 
city was enabled to finance these library 
branches and a brief history of the local 
library activities leading to the erection of 
the buildings, were outstanding features 
of both programs. Mr. Wheelock, the 
librarian of the St. Paul Public Library; 
the Commissioner of Education; and the 
Mayor also took part, and musical num- 
bers were contributed by the local col- 
leges. 

The interest of both communities was 
shown by the fact that Boy Scout ushers 
were unable to find standing room for 
several hundred would-be participants who 
wished to witness the dedication of the 
buildings, the furniture, and other gifts 
which had been purchased through their 
generosity. 

St. Peter—The library participated in 
the recent jubilee and home coming by ar- 
ranging an appropriate exhibit of books 
by Minnesota authors and books on Min- 
nesota, together with a number of histori- 
cal volumes. 


South St. Paul—aA series of puppet 
shows for the children is being given in 
the Community room Saturday mornings. 
The library board has secured Mrs. Stem- 
bel of Minneapolis to give a series of talks 
on new books and current events. The 
lectures are free to the public. 

Two Harbors—A painting by Miss Svea 
Peterson, a local artist, has been presented 
to the public library. The picture is a 
scene sketched at the mouth of the Stewart 
River. 

An exhibit of monotypes and paintings 
by Paul Van Ryzin of Duluth was shown 
at the library Nov. 15-16, under the pat- 
ronage of a group of Duluth and Two 
Harbors club women who are interested in 
the development of art in the Arrowhead. 

Virginia—The North Side library branch 
was opened to the public, Nov. 3. 

White Bear—The removal of the city 
Manager’s office to the new city hall has 
made possible the opening of a reading- 
room in the basement, which relieves the 
crowded condition of the main floor. The 
White Bear Woman’s Club was responsible 
for the equipment of the new room. 

Willmar—A talk on the library, its re- 
sources, its work and its needs was given 
to the Kiwanis Club by G. O. Brohaugh, a 
member of the library board. 





COUNTY LIBRARY NOTES 


Koochiching County—Miss Colby, the 
new librarian at International Falls, gave 
a talk at the teachers institute in Sep- 
tember on the resources of the library and 
its service to the county. Lists of sug- 
gested books for reading were provided 
for those attending. 


Pennington County—Thirteen contracts 
with rural schools have been signed, and 
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other districts are showing interest in the 
plan. Mrs. Halgrim explained the plan of 
service to the rural teachers at their insti- 
tute in October. 


Steele County—Letters were sent out in 
September to 30 study clubs in the county 
and to 24 child welfare units. The books 
on child welfare have been distributed in 
Owatonna, Ellendale and Blooming Prairie 
for the use of these study groups. Fifty- 
four collections of books, selected by the 


teachers, were sent to rural and local 
schools. 
PERSONAL 
Helen K. Starr has been appointed li- 


brarian of the James J. Hill Reference Li- 
brary to succeed the late Joseph Gilpin 
Pyle. Miss Starr was associated with Mr. 
Pyle in the preliminary organization of the 
library, was made head cataloger when it 
opened in 1921, and became assistant li- 
brarian in 1929. After graduating from 
Grinnell College, and the Library School of 
the University of Illinois, she went to the 
Library of Congress in Washington, where 
she had experience in bibliography, cata- 
loging and reference work. 

Allen D. Wilson, M.S. in Library Science, 
University of Illinois, 1930, has been ap- 


pointed librarian of the Virginia Junior 
College. 
Mrs. Harry White has been appointed 


librarian of the Hutchinson Public Library, 
succeeding Ella Adams who resigned be- 
eause of ill health. 

Esther Heimann has become librarian 
at Fairfax succeeding Mrs. Leona Vaughan. 

Additional appointments of graduates of 
the Division of Library Instruction, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota have been made as 
follows: Gudrun Andersen, assistant, Cat- 
alog Department, Des Moines, Iowa; Mollie 
Agnich, assistant, Catalog and Order De- 
partment, Hackley Public Library, Muske- 
gon, Michigan; Allegra Bennett, children’s 
librarian, South St. Paul Public Library; 
Louise Cornell, temporary assistant, Ham- 
line University Library, St. Paul; Dorothea 
Fox, assistant, Public Library, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa; Bernadette Gormley, civil ser- 
vice appointment in one of the Department 
libraries, Washington, D. C.; Gretchen 
McKown, assistant, Hibbing High School 
Library; Isabel Quinn, assistant, Doorwa) 
Bookshop, Minneapolis; Esther Reinke, 
school librarian, Detroit Lakes; Anne Stud- 
nicka, High School librarian, Elkhart, In- 
diana; Maxine Wipperman, part-time as- 
sistant, Duquesne University library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Jessie Hitchcock, Gwendolyn 
Jones, Maxine McCutcheon and Alice Palo 
are on the staff of the University of Min- 
nesota library and Tordis Vatshaug is re- 
viser in the Division of Library Instruc 
tion. Rachel Amundson is temporary as- 
sistant, Order Department, University of 
Iowa Library. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 





MINNESOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


The Library Section of the Minnesota 
Education Association met in the beauti- 
ful auditorium of the Y. W. C. A. for its 
general meeting on October 31 at 2 o’clock. 
The president, Emma Wiecking, librarian 
of the State Teachers College, Mankato, 
presided and Erna Holzinger, school librar- 
ian at New Ulm acted as secretary. 

Theodore Utne, Director of High 
Schools, State Department of Education 
discussed the Newer Trends in Education. 
He stated that the most noticeable im- 
provement in school equipment recently is 
in school libraries. Instead of small, dark 
rooms with a few shelves of musty, tat- 
tered and out-of-date books, the library 
has been moved to a commodious, well 
lighted room, readily accessible to the 
pupils, lined with standard library shelv- 
ing and equipped with tables and chairs so 
that it may be used as a reading and study 
room. 

Books are catalogued and arranged in 
an orderly manner. The library is in 
charge of a full-time or teacher-librarian 
who has had special training for this fleld 
very frequently. The annual budget sets 
aside a definite amount for the purchase 
of library books. 

“A  gteadily increasing number of 
schools are following the recommendation 
of the American Library Association that 
an amount equivalent to one dollar per 
pupil per year be expended for this pur- 
pose. 

“Increased attention is also being paid 
the proper classification of pupils. In the 
larger schools ability grouping is becom- 
ing more and more common. Even in the 
smaller schools the problems of individual 
differences is being recognized and an at- 
tempt is being made through differentiated 
assignments to have all pupils work up to 
their maximum capacities. 

“Another field which is receiving far 
greater attention than in the past is that 
of physical and health education. This is 
now required by law in all public schools 
of the state,’ Mr. Utne explained. 

“Instead of learning the names of the 
bones in the body the pupils are taught the 
importance of forming desirable habits. A 
sound program of physical health and 
health education for all pupils is coming 
to be recognized as of at least equal im- 
portance with a winning football team. 
A steadily increasing number of schools 
are providing excellent gymnasiums and 
playground facilities as well as specially 
trained physical education directors in or- 
der to promote the health programs in 
their schools.” 
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It was with great pleasure that the li- 
brarians listened to Martha Wilson, Librar- 
ian, Lincoln Library, Springfield, Illinois, 
and formerly State Supervisor of School 
Libraries in Minnesota. Her address em- 
phasized Abiding Values in Library Work 
with Young People. She advised the li- 
brarians to replace with ‘their libraries the 
old attics, not to -be found in modern 
homes and apartment houses, so that boys 
and girls may continue to steal away and 
read, where they will be free to follow 
their own inclinations. She mentioned es- 
pecially Mary E. Hall, whose library in 
Brooklyn Girls’ High School was a model 
for all others and our own Harriet Wood 
who taught the use of libraries and books 
in Portland and Multnomah County. She 
also told about the creation of the first 
librarians section, a division which has 
now become a permanent part of the A. 
L. A. She advised us to provide books and 
the atmosphere for the children and then 
let them alone to find the books suited 
to their mentality. She also mentioned 
several devices to interest children in 
books, i.e. rewards, book reports, ete. 
Teach them how to use books and the 
ordinary library tools and then leave them 
alone. She compared the use of libraries 
with the blanket advertisement—“‘It is the 
part which hangs over, which keeps you 
warm.” The same is true of reading. 


A short discussion followed. The ques- 
tion arose whether student assistants 
should be rewarded. Miss Greer answered 
this by saying that some places give re- 
ward, i.e. extra credit, others, credit as 
part of English work. 


Miss Wood told about the Subscription 
Books Bulletin which may be secured from 
the American Library Association, Chicago, 
and the new current events paper, which is 
published by the Macmillan Company, the 
material being furnished by the New York 
Times. 


The film entitled Boys, Girls and Books 
in the Modern School Library prepared by 
the American Library Association was very 
effectively displayed. It gave a series of 
pictures taken in all parts of the country 
in all kinds of school libraries—elemen- 
tary, junior and senior high. It made evi- 
dent the tremendous growth and ramifi- 
cation of school libraries. It is evident 
that within a comparatively short period 
provision will be made for libraries in the 
elementary school buildings as surely as in 
high school buildings. 

The local committee on arrangements 
was composed of Mrs. Marion Stewart, Lois 
Davidson and Janet Lockhart. Assistance 
in running the film was given by the Spen- 
cer Lens Company of Minneapolis. 














Miss Bjeldanes read the report of the 
nominating committee which was as fol- 
lows: 

Mrs. Jessie Parsons, Elk River, Presi- 
dent. 

Janet Lockhart, West High School, Min- 
neapolis, Secretary. 

After the acceptance of the nominations 
the meeting was adjourned. 


An informal] reception was held for Miss 
Wilson followed by a dinner at the Foun- 
tain Terrace in the Medical Arts Arcade. 
Miss Wilson gave a most delightful ac- 
count of the School Library Section of the 
A. L. A. at Los Angeles. The dinner on 
that occasion, it seems, was an outstand- 
ing event of the library conference. Miss 
Wilson contrasted the splendid meeting of 
school librarians this year with the unim- 
portant place occupied by the group only 
a few years ago. Annie S. Cutter who 
provided the unusually fine program is in 
charge of the school library work in Cleve- 
land. 

Miss Wilson also spoke at the meeting 
of English teachers on ‘Significant Books 
for Teachers.” 


ERNA HOLZINGER, Secretary. 





MINNESOTA CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


During the state Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation meeting a resolution was formu- 
lated at the Rural Round Table suggest- 
ing that the County Library be made a 
project for study by the Parent-Teacher 
Association for the coming year. 

Mrs. C. R. Rogers of Mound gave an 
account of the great value received from 
the county library by her school. Miss 
Wood of the State Department of Educa- 
tion was present to explain the county li- 
brary plan for Minnesota. 





MINNESOTA SCHOOL LIBRARY NOTES 


A number of requests have been received 
for the School Library Lists both Part I 
and Part II. 

The rural schools have been supplied 
with Part I—Elementary and Junior High 
School List—through the county superin- 
tendent. Please apply to the county super- 
intendent for any lists needed in rural 
schools. 

Graded elementary and high schools are 
requested to look thoroughly before send- 
ing for additional copies to the State De- 
partment of Education. The supply is lim- 
ited and all the schools have been supplied. 
It is very easy to lose one of these lists 
in the mass of material that comes in to 
every school. We shall appreciate the co- 


operation of the superintendents and li- 
brarians in preserving the lists very care- 
fully and are always ready to provide an 
additional list in an emergency. 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY; 
A MANUAL OF PRACTICE 


The Manual of Practite prepared for the 
guidance of the school librarian is bound 
at the front of both parts of the State Li- 
brary List so that it may be available for 
every school. <A careful study of this 
Manual of Practice is requested. 

It answers many questions. 

It stresses aids for book buying and 
care, such as reinforced binding and the 
American Library Association pamphlets. 

It offers free books and pictures to 
supplement your collecticn. 

It invites you to write frequently to the 
State Supervisor of Schcol Libraries in re- 
gard to supplies, methods and problems of 
library instruction. 

Why not make use of your privileges? 

Harriet A. Wood, 

State Supervisor of School Libraries. 





HOME GEOGRAPHIC MONTHLY 


Clark University of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts will publish beginning January, 
1931 the Home Geographic Monthly. The 
Home Geographic Society has been organ- 
ized and incorporated as an educational 
institution. Its purposes are “To create 
and promote interest in geography among 
children; to promote friendly and sympa- 
thetic relations among the children of the 
world; to assemble and distribute geo- 
graphie subjects for home and school pur- 
poses; to publish a magazine for the dif- 
fusion of geographic knowledge among 
children; to establish an institute for the 
development and promotion of geography 
and related sciences; and to perform such 
other duties and services as may aid child- 
ren to visualize the world and understand 
its peoples.’’ 

The dues of the Society-—$3.00 a year, 
will pay also the yearly subscription to 
the monthly magazine. The first issue will 
be ready for distribution by December 10. 

“The editors have planned eight series 
of feature articles continuing throughout 
the year: Method of Transportation; Dis- 
tinctive Peoples; Interesting Lands; Eco- 
nomic Trees; Furbearing Animals; Typical 
Cities; Characteristic Land Forms and Cli- 
matic Phenomena. 

“Every article will be edited carefully for 
children, and adapted to their needs, but 
it will be so rich in interesting informa- 
tion and educational value that everyone, 
child or adult, will find it readable and 
engrossing.”’ 








A CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 


The News Review is a weekly newspaper 
published by the Macmillan Company and 
prepared by the New York Times. It 
promises to be most acceptable to child- 
ren of all ages. Price $1.60 a school year. 




















